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fate. Dreiser, indeed, spanning both the 'nine-
ties and our own age, was the brigadier of
writers determined, in the words of an Eng-
lish critic, "to bring all life within the scope
of the novel".
"All life!" The quotation's third word de-
mands italics. In village novel or negro spirit-
ual, in ironic prose fantasy or austere New
England verse, in mordant criticism or dis-
illusioned biography, American literature of
the twentieth century sustained, though with
strange veneers and inlays of romanticism, the
realism of the preceding epoch. Still flourished
the anglophile, the genteelist, the detached
critic, but the base of the heady cocktail was
a mixture of frankness, energy, and aggressive
distrust of nineteenth-century moral idealism.
After all, Norris and Sinclair had been naive;
had they not hoped to reform the social struc-
ture? Now the naturalists counselled the
acidulous depiction of evil, with indifference
and cynicism as their props. Moreover, in the
thirty-three years since Sister Carrie, the quest
for all moods of human consciousness, with
the use of every possible experimental form,
has become more diversified, from the humor-
ous chatter of Booth Tarkington's adolescents
to Robinson Jeflfers* grim symbolism. The war
intensified this introspection, transforming
skepticisms into neuroses; the catastrophe
will, perhaps, remain for later historians a
boundary line. For in the postwar years pes-
simism sank into futilitarianism. O. Henry's